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The  sample  consisted  of  277  students,  136  in  the  experimental 
group  and  141  in  the  control  group.  Subjects  participating  in  the 
study  were  students  attending  Lakenheath  American  School,  Lakenheath, 
England,  one  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  Dependents  Schools 
(DODDS).  The  treatment  program  ran  for  16  weeks. 

The  dependent  variables  were  scores  on  the  Canadian  Self-Esteem 
Inventory  (CSEI)  and  the  Behavior-In-School  Inventory  (BISI).  Data 
were  subjected  to  analysis  of  covariance  (the  CSEI  and  BISI  pretests 
served  as  the  covariates)  using  the  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS). 


The  acceptabli 


for  all  analys 


The  findings  of  the  study  were  1)  that  the  treatment  program  did 
not  significantly  change  the  total  scores  or  subscale  scores  for  self- 
esteem of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  students;  2)  that  the  treatment 
program  did  not  significantly  change  total  or  subscale  school  behavior 
scores  for  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  students.  Because  the  data 
demonstrate  that  students  experience  no  significant  change  in  self- 
esteem or  school  behavior  as  a result  of  the  treatment  program,  the 
null  hypotheses  are  accepted. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  PROBLEM 


Significance  of  the  Study 

The  affective  development  of  youngsters  is  and  has  been  an  impor- 
tant educational  objective  for  American  schools  (Weinstein  A Fantini, 
1970).  The  desirability  of  including  affective  outcomes  in  the  educa- 
tional process  is  supported  in  educational  literature  (Johnson,  1974; 
Katzenmeyer  i Stenner,  1973).  Tyler  (1947)  listed  student  affective 
development  as  one  major  source  of  objectives. 

Development  of  a positive  self-esteem  is  desirable  and  valuable. 
Various  educational  programs  have  the  goal  of  enhancing  the  self-esteem 
of  youngsters  either  as  a desired  end  in  Itself  or  as  a means  to  im- 
prove academic  achievement  (Bloom,  1977;  Rubin,  Dorle,  A Sandidge,  1977). 
According  to  Zirkel  (1971),  schools  have  a fundamental  responsibility 
to  enhance  the  self-concepts  of  their  students.  How  students  feel 
about  themselves  continues  to  be  a concern  of  schools. 

Schools  are  also  concerned  with  student  performance  across  a 
variety  of  academic  and  cognitive  activities.  Evidence  suggests  that 
how  students  perform  in  school  is  influenced  by  how  they  personally 
evaluate  themselves  (Hamachek,  1978;  Purkey,  1978;  Roth,  1959).  Dink- 
meyer  (1971:65)  says  "The  evidence  indicates  that  few  factors  are 
more  important  to  the  child's  academic  success  than  his  evaluation  and 
acceptance  of  himself."  Felice  (1975)  and  Goffman  (1959)  synthesized 


research  findings  and  claim  that  students'  self-perceptions  are  basic 
ingredients  in  success  or  failure.  Coopersmith  (1967:70)  claims  that 
"Persons  high  in  their  own  estimation  approach  tasks  and  persons  with 
expectations  that  they  will  be  well-received  and  successful." 

Elementary  youngsters  appear  especially  responsive  to  self-esteem 
development.  Hamachek  (1978:195-196)  claims  these  years  to  be  critical, 
foundation  laying  years  because  (1)  one's  self-esteem  is  incomplete  and 
impressionable,  (2)  one's  defenses  are  inmature,  and  (3)  one  is  in  the 
"industry  versus  inferiority”  stage  (Erikson,  1963),  the  developmental 
stage  where  youngsters  learn  to  be  either  industrious  and  productive 
or  inferior- feeling  and  withdrawn.  Piaget  (1950)  and  Perkins  (1957) 
stress  that  self-esteem  development  is  particularly  important  for 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  students.  Trowbridge  (1972)  found  that 
self-concept  stabilizes  at  the  sixth  grade.  LaBenne  and  Greene  (1969) 
observe  that  self-esteem  is  not  unalterably  fixed,  but  modified  by  life 

Understandably,  school  authorities  are  concerned  with  the  behavior 
of  students  in  school;  there  is  evidence  that  positive  self-esteem  is 
related  to  one's  self-control.  Szasz  (1976:57)  relates  that,  "The 

and  his  ability,  to  control  himself."  Dreikurs  and  Soltz  (1964:36) 
note  that  encouragement  is  the  most  Important  element  in  raising 
children:  Encouragement  "is  so  important  that  the  lack  of  it  can  be 
considered  the  basic  cause  for  misbehavior.  A misbehaving  child  is 
a discouraged  child.”  Hamachek  (1978:88)  also  notes  that  positive 
self-esteem  is  associated  with  an  internal  locus  of  control.  Scheirer 
and  Kraut  (1979:131)  note  that  "professional 


psychologists 
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William  James  emphasized  that  a person's  beliefs  about  himself  will 

Providing  positive  opportunities  for  development  of  self-esteem 
may  lessen  the  learner's  negative  feelings  about  him/herself  and  en- 
courage cooperation  among  others.  Branch,  Oamico,  and  Purkey  (1976:25) 
claim  that  negative  feelings  about  oneself  as  a learner  may  be  a con- 
tributing factor  in  student  disruption.  Individuals  who  view  themselves 
as  ineffective,  worthless,  unliked,  or  ''bad''  tend  to  act  according  to 
these  perceptions.  Purkey  (1978:25)  suggests  that  negative  self-regard 
can  diminish  cooperation  and  that  some  classroom  problems  might  be 
eliminated  if  the  learner  had  positive  self-esteem: 

What  research  findings  ...  on  the  importance 
of  self-regard  mean  for  teachers  is  that  many  common 
classroom  problems  such  as  student  disruption,  in- 
attention, apathy,  and  anxiety  probably  indicate 
negative  self-regard  as  learners. 

If  change  in  self-esteem  is  possible,  as  Purkey  (1978:32)  claims, 
and  if  students'  self-esteem  is  influenced  by  others  who  treat  them 
as  able,  valuable,  and  responsible  (Purkey:27),  then  programs  seeking 
to  develop  positive  self-esteem  and  to  improve  school  behavior  are 
desirable. 

Because  youngsters  develop  emotionally  and  psychologically,  as 
well  as  cognitively,  schools  might  well  be  Important  communities  for 
developing  self-esteem.  It  is  believed  that  youngsters  need  a caring, 

about  themselves.  They  need  well-defined  opportunities  for  being 
appraised  and  valued  for  their  personal  qualities.  They  need  the 
opportunity  to  care  and  be  cared  for.  And  perhaps  as  importantly. 


success.  Bocian  (1976:15) 


The  cornni tment  to  fostering  positive  self-esteem 
as  an  educational  outcome  will  assume  high  priority  as 
educators  become  more  aware  of  the  relationship  of 
self-esteem  with  achievement  and  the  importance  of 
self-esteem  as  it  influences  behavior. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  determine  whether  an  interven- 
tion program,  known  as  Validation,  is  effective  in  influencing  the 
self-esteem  and  school  behavior  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade 
elementary  school  students. 

1.  Does  the  program  significantly  improve  the  self-esteem 
of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  graders? 

2.  Does  the  program  significantly  improve  the  school 
behavior  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  graders? 

The  Relationship  of  the  Study  to  Its  Scientific  Antecedents 

The  basis  of  this  study  is  consistent  with  the  social  interaction 
theory  which  asserts  that  one's  self-esteem  is  developed  through  a 
series  of  social  Interactions  during  one's  personal  development. 

Cooley,  a social  psychologist,  was  one  of  the  earliest  self 
theorists;  he  created  the  concept  of  "the  looking  glass  self"  (1902). 
The  social  interaction  theory  of  self  identity,  self-concept,  or  self- 
esteem came  to  be  known  as  the  Symbolic  Interactionist  Theory.  Con- 
ceptualized by  Cooley,  the  theory  was  formally  developed  by  Mead  (1934). 

The  social  interaction  thesis  has  its  roots  in  two  theories: 

(1)  perceptual-field  psychology  (Combs,  1965),  or  phenomenological 
theory,  which  specifies  that  self-esteem  is  a result  of  perception; 
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and  (2)  social  learning  theory,  which  specifies  that  self-esteem  occurs 
through  socialization,  carried  on  by  a variety  of  social  agents  (Hass, 
1980:147-148).  The  social  interaction  theory  (Webster  & Sobieszek, 
1974:13)  specifies  that  self-esteem  evolves  in  a social,  humanistic, 
psychological  network  of  self -perceptions  and  feedback  generally  coming 
from  interaction  with  "significant  others"  (Mead,  1934;  Brookover  et 
al.,  1967).  Hamachek  (1978:52)  notes  that  the  social  interaction 
theory  "focuses  on  humans  as  social  beings  who  are  influenced  and 
guided  by  the  personal  meanings  they  attach  to  their  experiences." 
Hamachek  refers  to  the  social  interaction  theory  as  the  "humanistic 
psychological  theory."  Within  the  behavioral  sciences,  it  is  now  a 
widely  accepted  belief  among  symbolic  interactionists  that  individuals 
form  their  self-esteems  from  their  perceptions  of  the  evaluative  feed- 
back from  others.  Furthermore,  symbolic  interactionists  agree  there 
are  certain  factors  which  affect  an  individual's  reaction  to  evaluative 
feedback  (Gergen,  1965;  Schrauger  S Schoneman,  1979).  Street  (1980) 
notes  that  four  factors  have  been  identified  which  affect  an  indi- 
vidual's reaction  to  evaluative  feedback:  the  credibility  of  the 
evaluator  (Webster  S Sobiezak,  1974;  Binder-man  et  al.,  1972),  personal 
rapport  and  genuineness  of  the  evaluator  (Gergen,  1965),  consistency 
of  confirmations,  and  positive  or  negative  nature  of  the  evaluation 
(Halperln  et  al.,  1976;  Weisburg,  1970). 

However,  the  research  is  as  yet  inconclusive  and  it  is  by  no  means 
final  that  the  symbolic  interactionist  theory  is  the  sine  quo  non 
determinant  of  self-esteem.  Even  though  Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979) 
note  that  research  has  yet  to  show  that  self-evaluation  and  others' 
evaluations  of  self  are  positively  related.  Street's  (1980)  recent 


review  of  the  literature  notes  that  results  from  laboratory  studies 
indicate  that  usually  individuals  do  change  their  self-evaluations  in 

It  is  clear  that  a definitive,  proven  theory  of  self-esteem  re- 
mains elusive.  If  available  evidence  is  lacking  to  support  the  symbolic 
interactionist  theory  of  self-esteem,  the  opposition  of  other  theories 
of  self-esteem  further  complicates  the  issue.  As  noted  by  Street  (1980), 
Bern  (1979),  and  Wylie  (1974),  conflicts  between  theories  have  yet  to 
be  satisfactorily  resolved.  Therefore,  any  specific,  definitive  theory 
of  self-esteem  development  cannot  yet  be  absolute. 

Procedures 

From  among  teachers  volunteering  to  participate  in  the  treatment 
program,  twelve  elementary  classrooms  were  randomly  assigned,  six 
classrooms  to  the  treatment  program  and  six  to  the  control  group  (no 
treatment).  Specifically,  two  classrooms  from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  grades  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  experimental  group,  and 
likewise  two  classrooms  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  were 
randomly  assigned  to  the  control  group. 

The  experimental  group  received  the  treatment  program  for  sixteen 
weeks.  The  data  for  both  experimental  and  control  groups  were  col- 
lected using  pre-  and  posttest  results  of  the  Canadian  Self-Esteem 
Inventory  (Battle,  1976)  and  the  Behavior-In-School  Inventory*  (Youngman, 
1979).  Bata  were  processed  and  statistically  analyzed  using  the  statis- 
tical technique,  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA). 

*text°to^"  behavior"  * to  be  consistent'  1th  ^n1chan3ed1|throu9hout  the 


Assumptic 


This  research  assumes  the  Validation  treatment  program  relates  to 
the  social  interaction  theory  of  self-esteem  development.  Consequently, 
it  is  assumed  that  if  positive  social  interactions  are  provided 
students  by  the  treatment  program,  positive  self-esteem  and  school 
behavior  will  follow. 

This  study  also  holds  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Human  beings  are  social  beings  who  are  influenced  and  guided 
by  the  personal  meanings  they  attach  to  their  experiences. 

2.  Formation  of  positive  self-esteem  is  desirable  and  valuable. 

3.  Perceptions  about  oneself  can  be  modified. 

4.  When  individuals  receive  consistent  and  positive  messages  of 
worth  from  others,  positive  feelings  of  self-worth  develop. 

cism,  or  no  feedback. 

6.  Social  acceptance  enhances  self-esteem. 

8.  Attitudes  about  oneself  can  be  measured  by  self  report  paper 
and  pencil  methods. 


Limitations 

1.  This  study  is  limited  to  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade 
students  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Oefense  Overseas  Dependents 
Schools.  This  limits  generalization  to  similar  populations. 

2.  Measures  of  students'  self-esteem  will  be  based  on  the 
Canadian  Self-Esteem  Inventory  for  Children  (Battle,  1976). 


>1  Inventory  (Youngman,  1979). 


Behav i or- I n-Schoo 


Intervention  program  called 


Definitions 

Key  tenns  used  in  this  study  are  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Self-esteem-Wells  and  Marwell  (1976:59)  define  self-esteem  as 
the  “evaluative,  judgmental,  or  affective  aspect  of  a person’s  self- 
conception."  They  regard  the  self-esteem  dimension  of  self-concept  as 
the  most  crucial.  Shepard  (1979)  refers  to  self-esteem  as  self-valuing 
and  self-acceptance,  and  Coopersmith  (1967)  holds  that  one’s  self-esteem 
refers  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  one's  self-evaluation.  For 
this  study,  self-esteem  is  defined  as  that  which  can  be  measured  by  the 
CSEI  (Battle,  1976). 

2.  Sel f-concept— Schei rer  and  Kraut  (1979:141)  emphasize  that 
“self-concept  should  not  be  conceptualized  as  a simple,  unitary  phe- 
nomenon, but  as  a complex  construct,  having  descriptive,  evaluative, 
comparative  and  affective  aspects  which  can  and  should  be  discriminated." 

entire  self.  Shavelson  et  al.  (1976)  note  that  seventeen  different 
dimensions  of  self-concept  have  been  classified.  Self-esteem  is  only 

3.  Significant  others— Significant,  others  are  other  persons  who 
are  valued,  prized,  significant,  or  important  to  the  individual.  Mead 
(1934)  specifies  that  humans  come  to  know  and  value  themselves  fron 
feedback  given  from 


others  who 
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4.  Validation— Validation  is  defined  as  the  treatment  program  used 

reading,  speaking,  and  listening  activity  about  other  students  and 
adults  affiliated  with  the  class  or  classes.  Students  are  randomly 
paired  (one  to  one)  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and  prepare  valida- 
tions on  their  partners.  Validations  are  written  and  have  two  guide- 
lines. First,  a validation  consists  of  only  good  or  positive  points 

Later  in  the  week  validation  partners  stand  face  to  face  and  read  aloud 
their  validations  one  at  a time  before  the  class.  Afterwards  partners 
exchange  validations  and  return  to  their  seats  while  the  remaining 
partners  validate  each  other  likewise  in  turn.  At  the  conclusion  of 
all  validations,  positive  reinforcement,  in  the  fonn  of  Beamer  Awards, 
is  provided  to  all  audience  members  who  attended  (listened/looked)  while 
valiadtions  were  read  (see  Chapter  III  for  complete  description). 


Organization  of  tl 


study 


Chapter  I is  an  introduction  to  the  study.  Significance  of  the 
tudy,  statement  of  the  problem,  theoretical  basis  of  the  study,  pro- 
edures,  assumptions,  limitations,  and  definitions  are  presented. 
Chapter  II  reviews  current  literature  related  to  the  problem. 
Chapter  III  presents  the  design  of  the  study. 

Chapter  IV  presents  the  results  of  the  study. 

Chapter  V presents  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  analysis, 
re  implications  gleaned  from  the  information,  and  suggestions  for 


ormation 
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References  end  appendices  that  include  copies  of  the  data  gathering 
instruments  will  be  included  following  Chapter  V. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 


recent  evaluation  research  of  applied  programs  intended  to  enhance 
self-esteem  among  school  youngsters  in  grades  K-6. 

A pervasive  assumption  in  educational  institutions  is  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  developing  the  self-esteem  of  students.  Bloom  (1976: 
157)  asserts  that,  “successful  experiences  in  school  are  likely  to 
result  in  a positive  academic  self-concept  and  increase  the  probabili- 
ties of  a positive  general  self-concept."  Bloom  further  reminds  us 
that  individuals  denied  positive  assurance  of  their  worth  in  school 
will  be  impelled  to  seek  positive  reassurances  of  their  worth  wherever 


Although  some  educators  might  argue  schools  are  neither  formally 
nor  solely  responsible  for  development  of  students'  self-esteem,  the 
fact  remains:  Students  spend  many  years  in  school  being  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  activities  and  experiences  having  undeniable  effects  upon 
their  perceptions,  values,  and  behavior.  Because  schools  are  osten- 
sibly academic  but  cannot  escape  being  social  institutions,  educators 
should  be  involved  with  enhancing  the  positive  self-esteem  of  students. 

This  chapter  reviews  recent  studies  in  elementary  schools  where 
some  assessment  of  self-esteem  was  used.  Studies  reviewed  approximated 
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most  conditions  the  researcher  intended  for  the  design  used  in  this 
study.  It  was  anticipated  that  a review  of  similar  self-esteem  studies 
would  provide  insight  or  helpful  guidelines  in  advance  of  finalizing 
the  research  design  and  program  implementation  used  in  this  study. 

Hethodolooical  Criteria  for  Including  Studies 

The  following  criteria  were  used  to  select  elementary  school 
studies  for  inclusion:  (a)  A control  group  and  a treatment  group 

were  used,  (b)  Studies  included  at  least  one  measure  of  self-esteem 
or  self-concept  after  the  treatment,  (c)  Studies  included  approximately 
thirty  students  per  group,  (d)  Studies  established  the  level  of  sig- 
nificance at  .05  or  lower,  (e)  Finally,  studies  were  omitted  which 
focused  exclusively  on  treatments  for  the  learning  disabled,  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  the  mentally  retarded  (or  those  with  some  brain  dys- 
function), the  neurologically  Impaired,  those  with  physical  impairments 
(the  blind,  the  deaf),  those  considered  hyperkinetic,  or  those  with  con- 
genital diseases.  Also  omitted  were  studies  focusing  exclusively  on 
(a)  racial  or  ethnic  groups  and  (b)  the  advantaged  or  gifted.  Effort 
was  made  to  examine  only  those  studies  representing  “normal"  or  cross- 
sectional  populations.  Because  of  inherent  limitations  of  and  dif- 
ferences between  the  research  designs  of  included  studies  (purpose 
and  length  of  treatments,  types  of  instruments,  problems  of  measurement, 
variables  examined),  genera  liability  of  results  cannot  be  made.  It 

(a)  provide  important  insights  into  factors  that  motivate  students, 
or  (b)  offer  convincing  programs  to  improve  the  self-esteem  of  students. 
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Shavelson  et  al.  (1976)  remind  us  that  examination  of  the  self-esteem 
literature  cautions  against  such  conclusions. 


A review  of  the  research  on  educational  treatment  programs  in- 
tended to  enhance  self-esteem  among  elementary  school  youngsters  yielded 
forty-three  studies  meeting  the  above  criteria.  Studies  are  grouped 
according  to  type  of  content  or  treatment. 


Self-Esteem  in  Open  vs  Traditional  Classrooms 

Studies  in  this  section  were  reviewed  because,  in  the  mind  of  the 
researcher,  the  Validation  program  departs  from  the  implied  structured 
activities  of  the  traditional  classroom.  Do  more  flexible  classroom 
activities,  less  rigid  "basics"  programs,  influence  positive  self- 
esteem? 

Scheirer  and  Kraut  (1979:135)  point  out  that  the  largest  national 
educational  classroom  experiment  yet  undertaken  is  the  Follow  Through 
Planned  Variations  project.2  The  latest  evaluation  of  this  program 
reveals  significant  differences  between  two  programs.  Those  students 
who  were  involved  in  programs  using  a behavioral  learning  approach, 
i.e.,  a structured,  “basics"  approach,  were  associated  with  advances 
in  both  self-esteem  and  academic  achievement  when  compared  with  those 
students  involved  in  open  educational  programs  (those  programs  in- 
corporating the  principles  of  open  education  stressing  positive  self- 
efforts by  Stebbins  et  al.  (1977)  on  the  Follow  Through  project  do  "not 
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support  the  assumption  of  the  open  education  theorists  that  the  child's 
internal  development  needs,  including  a positive  self-concept,  must  be 
the  basis  for  educational  progress" (Schei rer  t Kraut,  1979:135-136). 

Recent  studies  imply  that  open  classrooms  may  enhance  self-esteem. 
Different  studies  by  Powley  (1979)  and  Ross  (1979)  using  the  same  in- 
strument (the  Piers-Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale)  report  sig- 
nificant self-concept  scores  for  open  elementary  classroom  environments 

Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  Horafc  (1979)  found  higher  self-esteem 
scores  for  open  environment  elementary  classrooms.  Horak's  research 
notes  that  youngsters  with  an  internal  locus  of  control  score  higher 
on  self-esteem  measures  regardless  of  classroom  environment.  Brown's 
study  (1979)  makes  the  same  claim.  Coleman  (1966)  notes  that  the 
variable  which  seems  to  have  a stronger  relationship  to  achievement 
than  all  other  school  factors  is  that  of  a student's  feeling  of  control 
over  his  or  her  own  destiny.  The  mention  of  locus  of  control  suggests 
that  research  into  the  relationship  between  self-esteem  and  locus  of 
control  might  provide  significant  contributions  to  educational 
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bureaucratic  educational  institutions  may  provide,  and  that  educators 
should  delay  bureaucratic  socialization  "until  youngsters  have  had  the 
chance  to  develop  self-respect  and  social  skills."  Klass  and  Hodge 
(1978:701)  caution  that  their  study  and  others  “indicate  that  skepticism 
is  necessary  regarding  claims  that  the  open  school  format  fosters  self- 

Horwitz’s  recent  review  of  the  research  on  self-concept  and  open 
classrooms  (1979:76) , for  all  grade  levels,  reports  mixed  results.  Of 
the  studies  Horwitz  reviewed,  15  favored  open  schools,  2 favored  tradi- 
tional schools,  15  showed  mixed  results,  and  29  revealed  no  significant 
differences.  Horwitz's  review  notes  the  results  may  be  indicative  of 
measurement  problems  and  a tendency  to  treat  self-concept  as  a "unitary, 
linear  entity.”  The  review  does  not  specify  how  many  studies  fall  into 
the  K-6  grade  level. 

Perhaps  differences  between  the  Follow  Through  open  education 
classes  of  the  late  60s  and  early  70s  and  the  open  education  classes 
reported  in  this  research  of  the  literature  explain  the  resulting  dis- 
crepancies. Differences  exist  among  students  (socio-economic  status), 
program  designs  (purposes  and  types),  evaluation  (design  and  measure- 
ments), and  funding.  Perhaps  recent  open  education  classes  are  more 
individualized,  even  a bit  more  structured  than  they  were  six  to  ten 
years  ago;  youngsters  may  have  more  opportunities  to  interact  with 
significant  others  in  today's  open  classrooms:  styles  and  degrees  of 
"openness"  may  be  different.  Horwitz  (1979:72)  posits  that  what  goes 
on  in  open  classrooms  pedagogically  may  or  may  not  be  open  education 
as  defined  by  Barth  (1972),  Rathbone  (1971),  Katz  (1972),  and  others. 

The  varied  and  Intervening  variables  are  so  great  that  generalizations 
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Pmqrams  Involving  Significant  Others 

George  Head's  classic  social  psychologist  model  of  self-concept 
formation  (1934)  specifies  that  symbolic  meanings  are  learned  by  inter- 
acting with  others,  especially  significant  others  (Sheirer  & Kraut, 
1972:142).  It  might  follow  that  treatments  based  on  this  theory  would 
enhance  self-esteem. 

Research  generally  classifies  parents  as  one  group  of  "significant 

experiments  (1964,  1965,  1967,  1969,  1975)  with  parents  of  low  achieving 
ninth  graders.  Gray  and  Klaus's  training  project  (1970)  with  preschool- 
ers, and  Bronfenbrenner's  preschool  intervention  program  (1974)  sug- 
gest that  self-esteem  can  be  enhanced  by  "significant  others"  programs. 
Cottier's  parental -involvement  program  (1979)  for  elementary  youngsters 
shows  no  significant  results.  A major  concern  and  criticism  noted  in 
Cother's  study  (and  in  a predominance  of  recent  experimental  studies 
reviewed  in  this  research)  is  the  brevity  of  the  program;  it  lasted 
only  six  weeks.  Although  some  "significant  others"  studies  reviewed 
here  suggest  self-esteem  might  be  enhanced  by  significant  others,  there 
are  no  studies  reviewed  which  have  identified  significant  others  in 
schools,  other  than  parents.  Consequently,  significant  others  in 
schools  need  to  be  identified.  Studies  reviewed  here  suggest  no  sup- 
port for  identifying  school  related  significant  others. 

Exclusive  Self-Esteem  Programs 

Eleven  studies  whose  singular  purpose  was  to  enhance  self-esteem 
or  self-concept  met  the  methodological  criteria  for  this  review.  These 
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studies  measured  only  self-esteem  or  self-concept  self-reports  although 
a variety  of  measures  were  used  to  obtain  the  scores. 

Eight  programs  (Bishop,  1977;  Ednonson,  1976;  Hudgins,  1978; 
Poudrier,  1976;  Shearn  6 Randolph,  1978;  Taussig,  1978;  Taylor,  1978; 
and  Wilson  & Taylor,  1978)  reveal  no  significant  differences  between 
self-esteem  scores  for  those  who  were  Involved  in  the  treatment  and 
those  who  were  not.  Skolnick's  program  (1977)  shows  Improvement  only  for 
males.  Terry's  general  semantics  language  arts  program  (1976)  for  third 
graders  reports  significant  scores  for  the  treatment  group.  The  Moore- 
Howard  program  (1978),  operating  twice  a week  for  the  entire  academic 
year  and  administered  only  to  low  SES  youngsters,  shows  significant  dif- 
ferences among  treatment  and  control  groups.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Moore-Howard  program,  all  other  programs  above  lasted  four  to 
thirteen  weeks.  Duration  of  programs  may  be  a factor  when  ascertaining 
program  effects.  Caution  should  be  exercised  when  generalizing  these 
programs  to  larger  populations. 

Tutoring  Programs 

Because  Validation  involves  a one-to-one  partner  interrelation- 
ship, it  was  thought  that  an  examination  of  programs  involving  tutors 
might  also  relate  to  the  social  interaction  theory  of  self-esteem  and 
provide  insights  for  this  research  study. 

A review  of  six  different  studies  examining  the  effects  of  cross- 
age tutoring  on  self-esteem  among  elementary  students  show  mixed 
results  (Diamond,  1976;  Geer,  1978;  Kenemuth,  1975;  Larson,  1975; 


a,  1979;  Roberson,  1978).  Half  show  significant  gains  in  self-e 


• ; half 
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show  no  significant  gains.  While  some  programs  appear 
encouraging  (especially  Nahem's  program  operating  for  a total  of  four 
and  one-half  months— twice  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  programs), 
specific  conclusions  that  cross-tutoring  fosters  positive  self-esteem 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  above  studies.  Diamond  (1976:1)  speci- 
fies that  "length  of  time  of  the  tutoring  experience,  lack  of  adequate 
structure  and  support  for  participants,  sex  of  the  tutoring  dyads,  and 
specific  methodological  procedures"  may  account  for  significant  results 
in  tutoring  programs.  Bloom  (1976:114)  notes  that  in  the  tutor-tutee 
relationship  “the  learner  becomes  his  own  source  of  reinforcement." 
Bloom  (1976)  suggests  that  the  variable  to  study  here  would  be  feed- 
back, especially  in  a tutorial  sense,  which  is  subtle  and  informal. 

Bloom  reminds  us  that  the  tutorial  relationship,  the  feedback  and 
correctives,  is  likely  to  account  for  the  high  level  of  achievement 
reached  by  students.  Such  a relationship  may  also  account  for  enhanced 
self-esteem. 

theory  of  self-esteem  development.  While  cross-age  tutoring  programs 
appear  promising  and  closely  reflect  the  more  operationally  defined 

the  elementary  school  programs  reviewed  here  cannot  be  made. 


arts/reading  programs  to  enhance  self-esteem  might  provide 


language 
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Four  out  of  five  programs  using  reading  or  language  arts  treat- 
ments to  enhance  self-esteem  or  self-concept  show  significant  results 
in  self-esteem  scores  among  elementary  youngsters  (Azar,  1979;  King, 
1972;  Lechowicz,  1976;  Terry,  1976).  Only  Negley's  study  (1976)  shows 
no  significant  change. 

Because  programs  here  are  varied,  use  different  Instruments  to 
obtain  results,  are  too  few  in  number,  and  vary  in  duration  from  ten 
weeks  to  nine  months,  generalizations  cannot  be  made. 


Two  programs  using  art  methods  or  activities  to  enhance  self- 
concept  (Jackson,  1979;  Prytuba,  1978)  show  no  significant  gains  in 
self-esteem.  Two  programs  using  creative  dramatics  show  conflicting 
results:  Dunn's  program  (1977)  shows  a main  effect  on  self-esteem, 
but  Ziegler's  program  (1970)  shows  no  gains.  Miller's  camp  program 
(1979)  and  the  physical  education  program  of  Martinek  et  al.  (1978) 
show  significant  gains  in  self-esteem.  Fugate's  innovative  mini-cal- 
culator program  (1979)  and  Chapman's  values  clarification  program  (1979) 
show  no  gains.  Brady's  program  (1975)  using  self-evaluation  compared 

program  (1976)  show  significant  gains. 

Chamberlain's  study  (1979)  shows  no  significant  difference  in 

individualized  program  or  a short  practice-style  program.  Spaulding's 
study  (1965)  shows  s 


signific 
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degree  of  private  communication  with  teachers.  Sweely's  study  (1970) 
shows  no  significant  change  in  male  students'  self-concept  scores  after 
being  in  either  a male  or  female  teacher's  classroom  for  a year,  but 
female  students'  scores  rose  significantly  after  being  in  a male 
teacher's  classroom.  Such  studies  may  appear  significant,  but  repli- 
cation and  additional  research  are  needed  before  valid  conclusions 
might  be  drawn. 

shows  mixed  results.  While  some  individual  programs  may  appear  to 
foster  self-esteem  or  self-concept,  they  are  too  few,  too  diverse, 
and  suffer  from  some  of  the  same  shortcomings  (mentioned  earlier)  to 
generalize  across  populations. 
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Bloom  (1976:153)  makes  the  contention  "it  is  the  frequency  and  con- 
sistency of  adequacy  or  inadequacy  over  a period  of  years  which  has 
its  major  effects  on  the  academic  self-concept."  Shavelson  et  al. 
(1976)  report  that  many  situation-specific  instances  are  required 
before  change  occurs.  With  sufficient  time  and  opportunities  for 
development  of  self-esteem,  measurable  change  in  behavior  may  more 
likely  occur. 

2.  Perhaps  one  reason  few  definite  results  and  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  self-esteem  treatment  studies  is  because  equivalent  re- 
sults are  not  necessarily  produced  when  different  evaluative  instru- 
ments are  used  and  the  quality  of  Instruments  is  different  (Wells  & 
Harwell,  1976). 3 Agreement  exists  (Wylie,  1974;  Wells  * Harwell, 

1976)  that  measurement  of  self-regard  has  seen  an  overuse  of  transient 
and  untested  operationalizations.  It  is  recommended  that  measurements 
be  limited  to  a relatively  small  number  and  to  those  with  demonstrated 
reliability  and  validity. 

Wylie's  review  of  self-esteem  instruments  (1974)  concluded  that 
solidly  constructed,  validated  measures  are  not  yet  available  for 
measuring  self-esteem  in  youngsters. 

3.  Positive  self-esteem  may  be  more  a product  of  achievement  than 
a necessary  prerequisite  for  learning  (Scheirer  S Kraut,  1979;  Stebbins 
et  al.,  1977).  Success  may  provide  fertile  soil  for  self-esteem 
growth.  Shepard  (1979:158)  specifies  that  "a  child's  self-evaluation 
about  his  or  her  ability  to  learn  would  more  likely  Increase  because 

of  a noticeable  improvement  in  learning  rather  than  from  receiving 
•unearned'  praise  or  a pep  talk  about  his  or  her  capabilities." 
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Ames  and  Ames  (1978)  specify  that  success  experiences  facilitate 
self-concept  development  if  those  experiences  take  place  in  coopera- 
tive classroom  environments.  However,  the  Ameses  believe  a simple 
change  in  learning  environment  may  not  be  enough  to  enhance  the  self- 
esteem of  the  low  self-concept  youngster.  A more  structured  program 
interpreting  achievement  related  events  and  training  in  self-reinforce- 
ment will  more  likely  increase  the  self-esteem  of  the  low-concept 

Bloom  (1976)  believes  that  half  of  all  students  who  have  low 
academic  self-concepts  appear  to  be  low  in  nonacademic  self-concept. 

He  claims  that  these  students  are  in  great  difficulty.  Educators  might 
consider  the  importance  of  academic  programs  as  vehicles  to  enhance 
or  develop  self-esteem. 

4.  Many  programs  reviewed  here  assume  improved  self-esteem  will 
be  a by-product  of  those  programs.  That  is,  a program  whose  apparent 
attempt  is  to  improve  reading  achievement  for  example  (Lechowicz,  1976; 
Terry,  1976;  Azar,  1979)  may  also  improve  self-esteem.  Such  assump- 
tions need  investigation  and  testing. 

5.  While  open  elementary  school  formats  may  show  higher  self- 
esteem scores,  caution  should  be  exercised  when  Inferring  causation 
(Klass  6 Hodge,  1978). 

6.  School  cooperativeness  is  positively  related  to  students' 
self-esteem  in  rural,  urban,  and  suburban  settings.  Cooperative 
learning  experiences,  compared  to  individualized  experiences,  result 
in  higher  self-esteem  (Johnson  t Johnson,  1978:9). 

The  roles  of  competition,  cooperation,  and  individualism  in  self- 
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(Ames  4 Ames,  1978;  Johnson  4 Johnson,  1978)  specify  that 
oriented  environments  (whether  cloaked  in  "competitive,"  "cooperative," 
or  "individualistic”  reward  structures)  have  negative  consequences  on 
self-esteem.  The  implication  for  educators  is  clear:  Cooperative 
environments,  or  curricula,  must  be  arranged,  permitting  educators  to 
serve  as  managers  establishing  reachable,  realistic  goals  for  youngsters. 
The  cooperative  goal  is  to  experience  success,  to  assure  the  success 
of  youngsters.  Cooperation,  in  this  sense,  is  not  "winning."  Me  must 
distinguish  between  winning  and  success.  "Pure"  cooperative  success 
correlates  with  enhanced  self-esteem  (Johnson  4 Johnson,  1978). 

The  ways  in  which  educators  structure  learning  goals,  or  the  cur- 
ricula, determine  how  youngsters  interact  among  themselves  and  with 
the  teacher.  The  goal  structure  and  interacting  patterns  significantly 
influence  cognitive  and  affective  behaviors  for  students  (Johnson  4 
Johnson,  1978).  A simple  change  in  structure  may  not  ensure  change 
for  low  self-esteem  youngsters  (or  those  with  an  external  locus  of 
control).  Perhaps  educators  must  focus  on  youngsters'  interpretations 
of  their  abilities  and  efforts,  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks,  and  even 
the  role  of  luck.  We  must  also  provide  opportunities  for,  or  training 
in,  self-reinforcement  for  youngsters  to  associate  positive  feelings 
with  successful  experiences. 

7.  Efforts  such  as  Shepard's  measurement  of  three  constructs 
(1979)— self-acceptance,  self-description,  and  acceptance  of  others- 


represents  a rational,  constructive  approach  for  creating  a multitrait- 
multimethod  matrix  of  intercorrelations.  Shepard's  efforts  to  deter- 
mine convergent  validity  and  discriminant  validity  among  measures  are 
important  steps  toward  construct  validity. 


8.  Valid  conclusions  about  self 
generalizations  across  populations  cannot  be  made  until  valid  con- 
struct definitions  and  measurements  are  formulated.  Equivalence  among 
self-esteem  measures  does  not  exist.  Self  reports  may  be  tainted: 
Youngsters  may  be  responding  in  socially  desirable  ways.  They  may  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  reveal  their  private  lives. 

9.  Research  on  the  causal  role  of  self-esteem  is  lagging  behind 
the  number  of  educational  treatments  used  in  today's  schools  (Scheirer 
S Kraut,  1979).  Causal  relationships  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
cross-sectional  studies.  Correlation  does  not  imply  causation.  Self- 
concept  is  not  a simple,  unitary  phenomenon,  but  a complex  construct 
having  several  dimensions  which  must  be  identified  and  evaluated. 
Self-esteem  is  only  one  of  the  dimensions  of  self-concept. 

10.  When  treatment  programs  are  designed  for  positive  self-esteem 
development,  the  youngster's  social  networks  of  interaction  in  his  or 
her  everyday  life  must  be  considered.  Scheirer  and  Kraut  (1979)  sug- 
gest that  when  we  treat  the  youngster's  self-esteem  in  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  his  or  her  everyday  social  networks  of  interaction  we  run 
the  risk  of  inconsistent  and  negative  results  from  treatment  programs. 


programs  abound  which  are  intended  to  affect  self-concept.  None 
have  undergone  evaluative  research  to  determine  their  effectiveness. 
Many  are  intentionally  tailored  to  a variety  of  activities:  self- 
awareness  (Miller  S Tutton,  1975;  Anderson  S Tutton,  1975;  Peder- 
f25:,19^5),,inst111in9  responsibility  and  self-confidence  (Ball, 
1974),  developing  skills  in  self-understanding  (Mehlville  R-9  School 
District,  1976),  and  developing  positive  self-concept  (Lamb,  1975; 
Taylor,  1974).  Each  program's  aim  is  intentionally  to  enhance 
self-concept  in  some  manner.  Some  programs  appear  sophisticated  and 
tive  Xseart  (M11,er  * Tutton’  1975;  Ball,  >974)  and  await  evalua- 
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2.  For  a brief  history  and  description  of  the  Follow  Through  Program 
see  The  Encyclopedia  of  Education.  Volume  4,  1971,  pages  47-51. 

3.  For  a thorough  analysis  of  different  self-concept/self-esteem 
instruments,  one  should  consult  Wells  and  Harwell,  1976:109-147. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODOLOGY 


Overview 

Chapter  III  contains  ten  major  sections  pertaining  to  the  methods 
and  procedures  used  in  this  study.  These  sections  are  a description  of 
the  research  methodology  used,  the  population,  sampling  procedures,  the 
sample,  the  variables,  description  of  Validation,  the  treatment,  instru- 
ments, data  collection,  and  data  analysis. 

This  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  effects  of  a treatment  pro- 
gram, Validation,  on  the  self-reported  self-esteem  and  school  behavior 
of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  students. 


Research  Methodology 

This  study  was  based  on  a randomized  groups,  pretest-posttest 
design  (Ary  et  al.,  1979)  as  shown  in  Table  I.  The  purpose  of  this 
design  is  to  approximate  the  conditions  of  a true  experimental  design 
as  closely  as  possible  in  a school  setting. 


TABLE  I 

RANDOMIZED  GROUPS,  PRETEST-POSTTEST  DESIGN 


(R)  E 

(R)  C 
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The  symbol  (R)  indicates  random  assignment  of  the  treatment  pro- 
gram to  the  groups.  The  symbol  E refers  to  the  experimental  group  and 
the  symbol  C to  the  control  group.  The  symbol  Y1  refers  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  a specific  Instrument,  pretest,  measuring  the  dependent 
variable.  The  symbol  Y2  refers  to  the  administration  of  a specific 
instrunent,  posttest,  again  measuring  the  dependent  variable.  The 
symbol  X refers  to  the  application  of  the  experimental  treatment  to 
the  subjects;  in  this  study  X represents  the  treatment  program,  Vali- 
dation. The  control  group  did  not  receive  the  treatment  pro- 
gram and  pursued  their  standard  curriculum. 

Rationale  for  Selection  of  Design 

The  experimental  design  chosen  for  this  investigation  was  selected 
for  three  reasons.  First,  the  random  assignment  feature  of  this  design 
controls  the  threats  to  internal  validity.  Although  Ary  et  al.  (1979) 
specify  that  internal  validity  is  the  sine  quo  non  of  experimental 
research,  the  design  used  in  this  study  does  not  claim  to  control  all 
threats  to  external  validity. 

Second,  because  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  dependents  schools  are 
characterized  by  frequent  loss  and  gain  of  students  whose  parents  are 
transferred,  a pretest/posttest  design  was  appropriate  to  identify 
those  students  who  received  the  treatment  program  from  start  to  finish 
and,  therefore,  to  control  for  mortality. 

Third,  this  design  permits  the  use  of  analysis  of  covariance  which 
serves  statistically  as  a control  for  Initial  differences  between 
classes  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups.  The  covariate,  the 


pretest,  adjusts  and  controls  for  any  Initial  differences  which  may 
exist  between  the  groups.  The  covariate  is  highly  related  to  the 
dependent  variable  because  both  are  the  same  instrunent  used  for  test- 
ing the  hypotheses. 


The  target  population  represented  in  this  study  is  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  grade  elementary  students  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  Overseas  Dependents  Schools  (DODDS)  stationed  in  England.  The 
accessible  population  for  this  study  was  Lakenheath  American  Elementary 
School  located  near  RAF  Lakenheath,  England.  Consequently,  this  study 
sample  was  drawn  from  the  population  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade 
classrooms  of  Lakenheath  American  Elementary  School,  which  had  a 
student  population  of  approximately  1600  students  in  grades  one  through 
five.  Generalizations  from  the  research  findings  are  limited  to  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  grade  students  In  the  DOD  dependents  schools  in 
England. 


Some  stipulations  for  the  study  were  set  by  the  regional  director  of 
the  DOD  schools,  Atlantic  Region.  Secause  Lakenheath  Elementary  School 
had  a large  population,  because  travel  to  other  dependents  schools  would 
be  extensive  and  costly,  and  because  the  researcher  had  professional  ob- 
ligations to  his  assigned  school,  the  director  specified  Lakenheath 
Elementary  School  to  be  the  school  most  appropriate  for  the  study. 


The  experimental  design  for  this  study  required  volunteer  teachers 
for  the  treatment  program.  Twelve  teachers  from  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grades  (four  teachers  from  each  grade)  volunteered,  and 
their  classrooms  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  experimental  and  control 
groups.  As  a result,  two  classrooms  from  each  grade  were  randomly 
assigned  to  the  experimental  group,  and  two  classrooms  from  each  grade 
were  randomly  assigned  to  the  control  group. 

In  this  study,  277  subjects  participated,  with  specific  subjects 
per  grade,  class,  and  group  as  shown  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  II 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS 
PARTICIPATING  IN  RESEARCH  STUDY 


Total 
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Variables 

The  research  design  in  this  study  identifies  the  independent 
variable  as  the  treatment  program.  Validation,  for  both  hypotheses. 

The  two  dependent  variables  were  identified  as  the  scores  on  the 
Canadian  Self-Esteem  Inventory  (for  Hypothesis  1)  and  scores  on  the 
Behavior-In-School  Inventory  (for  Hypothesis  2),  or  specifically,  the 
amount  of  change  in  self-esteem  and  school  behavior  as  a result  of  the 
treatment  program. 


Description  of  Validation 

The  objective  of  the  Validation  program  is  to  Improve  student 
self-esteem  and  behavior.  Publicly  telling  someone  of  his/her  good 
qualities  is  a Validation.  Validation  is  similar  to  Purkey's  concept 
of  “invitations."  Purkey  defines  an  invitation  as  a "sunmary  de- 
scription of  messages — verbal  and  nonverbal,  formal  and  informal 

continuously  transmitted  to  students  with  the  Intention  of  informing 
them  that  they  are  responsible,  able  and  valuable1'  (1978:3). 

Validation  is  a weekly  structured  classroom  activity.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  week,  generally  every  Monday,  names  are  randomly 
drawn  from  a container,  two  at  a time,  by  a designated  student.  These 
two  students  are  Validation  partners  for  that  week.  All  students' 
names  subsequently  drawn  two  at  a time  are  likewise  paired  as  Valida- 

the  date  each  child  validates  another.  This  chart  is  a means  of  record 
keeping  and  assists  the  teacher  and  class  member  to  avoid  duplicating 
validations  before  each  has  had  a chance  to  validate  the  others  in  the 
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classroom.  Generally  the  first  name  drawn  from  the  container  is  de- 
clared the  week's  "Beamer  Watcher." 

Each  youngster  generally  has  the  remainder  of  the  week  to  prepare 
a written  list  of  the  good  qualities  and  characteristics  of  his/her 


partner.  Only  two  rules  are  given  youngsters:  1)  Validations  contain 
only  the  good  and  positive  points  about  one's  partner  (nothing  critical 
or  negative),  and  2)  Validations  are  to  be  honest.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  each  youngster  is  to  have  completed  his/her  partner's  validation 
and  retains  the  validation  until  Validation  time. 

Students  gather  for  Validation  at  a suitable  time,  generally  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  the  Beamer  Watcher  takes  a seat  near  the  front  of 
the  class.  The  Beamer  Watcher  watches  his/her  classmates  while  Valida- 
tion is  in  progress.  The  Beamer  Watcher  has  a roster  of  all  class  names 
(Appendix  E)  and  proceeds  down  the  list  in  order,  checking  to  see  if  each 

listens  (beams)  to  the  validationg  partners.  The  Beamer  Watcher  checks 


The  purpose  of  the  Beamer  Watcher  is  twofold:  1)  to  focus  class  attention 
on  those  youngsters  validating  one  another,  and  2)  to  reinforce  the  con- 
cept of  positive  thinking,  feeling,  and  responding.  The  teacher(s), 
aide(s),  and  other  members  of  the  community  involved  with  the  class 
join  the  students  in  the  process  of  validating  and  beaming. 


person.  Students  generally  stand  facing  one  another  and  in  full  view 
of  the  class.  The  second  partner  listens  to  all  the  positive  comments 
about  himself/herself.  When  the  first  partner  finishes  validating, 
he/she  listens  as  his/her  partner  reads.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 


ritten  validation 


second  partner's  reading,  each  gives  the  other  the  wr 
to  store  in  his  or  her  Validation  folder. 

Upon  the  completion  of  all  validations,  the  Beamer  Watcher, 
teacher,  or  aides  announce  the  names  of,  or  posts  the  roster  identi- 
fying, those  receiving  the  most  checks  for  beaming.  Generally  students 

notices.  Beamer  Awards  can  be  made  by  the  teacher,  aides,  or  students. 
Students  may  be  dismissed  after  the  Beamer  Award  cards  are  distributed. 

Discussion  sessions,  directed  by  the  teacher,  are  to  be  conducted  with 
the  class  before  or  after  Beamer  Awards  are  distributed.  The  discussion 
session  focuses  on  unique  validations,  expressions,  and  incidental  or  un- 
anticipated events.  Positive  reinforcement  is  also  given  students  during 
the  discussion  sessions  by  reviewing  expectations  of  the  program. 


The  treatment  program  for  all  experimental  groups  began  during  the 
week  of  January  26-30,  1981,  and  concluded  Hay  29,  1981,  a total  of  16 
weeks  (excluding  vacation  days).  The  literature  review,  Chapter  II, 
suggested  that  if  treatment  programs  were  likely  to  show  significant 
changes  in  positive  self-esteem  scores,  then  treatment  programs  of  suf- 
ficient duration  (with  sufficient  time  and  opportunities  for  notable 
change)  would  be  desirable.  To  be  consistent  with  this  suggestion  the 
program  was  designed  to  run  for  16  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  first  general  session  introducing  and  explaining 
the  treatment  program  to  the  faculty  of  Lakenheath  American  Elementary 


School,  and  prior  to  the  begir 


those  voluntee 
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andomly  assigned  to  the  treatment  program.  On  Fridays,  the  program  was 

lassroom  during  the  16  weeks.  Feedback  and  directives  were  given  to 
eachers  where  necessary  to  maintain  uniformity  with  program  goals  and 
rocedures.  During  the  planning  sessions  and  throughout  the  monitoring 
pportunities,  consistent  efforts  were  made  to  insure  the  treatment  was 
roperly  applied  In  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  this  study.  The 
ontrol  classes  were  monitored  only  to  determine  and  verify  the  treat- 
ment program  was  not  being  used. 


The  data  for  both  hypotheses  in  this  study  were  gathered  using 
attle's  (1976)  Canadian  Self-Esteem  Inventory  (Appendix  A)  and  Young- 
an's  (1979)  Behavior-In-School  Inventory  (Appendix  B). 

After  reviewing  six  different  self-esteem  measures  it  was  decided 
.hat  the  Canadian  Self-Esteem  Inventory  (CSEI)  would  most  appropriately 
met  the  criteria  of  student  suitability  in  terms  of  type,  number, 
pecificity,  and  style  of  items  for  testing  Hypothesis  1.  In  addition, 
eliability  and  validity  were  well  substantiated. 

The  Behavior-In-School  Inventory  (BISI)  was  selected  on  the  basis 
f suitability  for  testing  Hypothesis  2.  After  searching  the  litera- 
ure  to  locate  a reliable  and  valid  measure  of  school  behavior,  or 
ehavioral  adjustment  to  school,  it  was  determined  the  BISI  was  appro- 
riate  and  suitable  for  students  also  in  terms  of  type,  number, 
pecificity,  and  style  of  inventory  items. 


Canadian  Self-Es 


Inventory  (CSEI) 


The  Canadian  Self-Esteem  Inventory  for  Children  (Battle,  1976)  is 
a self-report  measure  of  an  individual's  perception  of  self.  The  CSEI 
in  this  study  contained  50  items  and  the  following  four  subscales: 

1.  General  self-esteem  items. 

2.  Interpersonal -peer  related  self-esteem  items. 

3.  School  related  self-esteem  items. 

4.  Lie  items  (items  which  indicate  defensiveness). 

The  original  CSEI  for  Children  contains  another  subscale, 

parental/hcme  related  items,  which  was  excluded  from  this  study.  It 
was  decided  that  the  objectives  of  the  treatment  program  did  not  in- 
tend to  affect  parental/home  relationships  and  would,  therefore,  be 
inconsequential  to  this  study.  In  addition,  eliminating  the  ten 
parental/home  items  reduced  the  inventory  to  50  total  items,  resulting 
in  less  time  for  testing. 

The  items  in  the  CSEI  are  divided  into  two  groups:  those  indi- 
cating high  self-esteem  and  those  indicating  low  self-esteem.  The 
individual  checks  each  item  either  "yes"  or  “no."  The  instrument 
provides  a total  self-esteem  score  as  well  as  scores  on  each  subscale. 
The  Instrument  can  be  administered  in  15  to  20  minutes. 

Test-retest  reliability  (N  = 147)  of  the  CSEI  for  Children  (total 
score  on  all  subscales)  range  from  .81  to  .89  for  grades  3-5  (Battle, 
1976).  Subscale  test-retest  correlations  for  grades  3-5  are  shown 
below  in  Table  III. 

Content  validity  for  the  CSEI  is  built  into  the  scale  by  1)  de- 
veloping a construct  definition  of  self-esteem,  and  2)  writing  items 
to  cover  all  areas  of  the  construct,  and  is  presented  in  the  CSEI 
manual  (Battle,  1976:16).  Concurrent  validity  for  grades  3 through  5 


Is  established  by  a comparative  study  of  the  SCEI  and  Coopersmi th ' s 
(1967)  Self-Esteem  Inventory  (Form  A).  Findings  of  the  study  (Battle, 
1976:17)  reveal  that  correlations  between  the  two  instruments  were 
significant  for  grade  levels  3,  4,  and  5.  Correlations  for  the  total 
sample  ranged  frcm  .71  to  .82  (p  t .01). 

TABLE  III 

CSEI  SUBSCALE  TEST-RETEST  CORRELATIONS  FOR  GRADES  3-5 

Grade  General  Interpersonal  School  Related  Total 

Self-Esteem  Peer  Self-Esteem  Self-Esteem 

3 .72*  .65 

4 .76*  .60 

5 .75*  .76 

*p  < .01  **p  < .05 


.50*  .81* 
.26**  .84* 
.71*  .89* 


Behavior-In-School  Inventory  (BISI) 

The  Behavior-In-School  Inventory  (Youngman,  1979)  is  a 34  item 
self-report  measure  of  behavioral  adjustment  to  school.  The  inventory 
contained  the  following  three  subscales: 

1.  Studiousness 
3.  Teacher  contact 

The  BISI  was  used  in  its  entirety.  Some  words  in  some  questions 
were  changed  to  be  consistent  with  the  American  vernacular.  For 
example,  the  word  "scruffy"  in  item  number  9,  "Do  your  books  get 
scruffy  quickly?"  becomes  “messy"  (see  Appendix  C for  word  corrections 
and  deletions  to  the  original  inventory). 


The  items  in  this  instrument  are  divided  into  two  groups:  those 
which  indicate  positive  adjustment  to  school  and  those  which  indicate 
poor  adjustment  to  school.  The  student  checks  each  item  "yes"  or  "no." 
The  instrument  provides  a total  school  behavior  score  as  well  as  scores 
on  each  subscale.  This  instrument  can  be  administered  in  10-15 

Cross-validation  reliability  (N  = 288)  of  the  BISI  (total  score  on 
all  subscales)  is  .86  (Youngman,  1979).  The  subscales,  their  cor- 
responding number  of  items,  and  reliabilities  as  estimated  by  Cronbach's 
alpha  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 


TABLE  IV 

BISI  SUBSCALES,  NUMBER  OF  ITEMS  AND  RELIABILITIES 
Scale  No.  of  Items  Alpha 


Studiousness 
Teacher  Contact 


Total 


Construct  validity  is  assessed  by  comparing  children's  scores  on 
the  8ISI  four  measures  (three  subscales  and  total  score)  with  children' 
scores  on  other  related  measures,  e.g.,  academic  self-concept,  extra- 
version, reading  comprehension,  and  motivation  (Youngman,  1979).  Cor- 
relations, .33  to  .48  on  the  BISI  total,  to  indicate  some  similarity 
of  construct.  Youngman  (1979)  notes  there  is  no  equivalent  measure 
available  to  test  for  concurrent  validity. 


Data  Collectic 


In  January  1981,  all  arrangements  had  been  completed  to  begin  the 


The  experimenter  pretested  all  control  group  classes.  For  the 
experimental  group  classes,  each  individual  classroom  teacher  adminis- 
tered the  pretest.  Directions  written  at  the  top  of  each  inventory 
(see  Appendices  B and  C)  were  read  aloud  to  each  class  to  insure  uni- 
formity. All  testers  asked  each  class  if  there  were  any  questions 
after  the  directions  were  read.  After  asking  students  to  read  along 
simultaneously,  testers  read  aloud  each  question  by  number.  Students 
marked  their  response.  All  questions  on  both  instruments  were  read 
aloud  by  the  testers  to  allow  for  any  student  reading  difficulty  and 
to  insure  uniformity. 

Students  were  asked  to  write  their  names  and  teacher's  name  on  the 
students  were  assured  their  responses  would  be  treated  confidentially. 
Posttesting 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment  program  the  last  week  in  May 
all  groups  were  posttested  using  the  same  instruments.  To  Insure 
uniformity,  the  same  testing  procedures  were  followed  as  outlined  in 
the  pretesting  section  above. 


Data  Analysis 


The  experimental  design  used  in  this  study  defines  the  independent 
variable  as  the  treatment  program.  Validation,  and  the  dependent 
variable  as  the  total  and  subscale  scores  on  the  Canadian  Self-Esteem 
Inventory  and  the  Behavior-In-School  Inventory. 

Means  and  standard  deviation  descriptive  statistics  were  computed 
for  the  major  and  subhypotheses.  The  statistical  technique,  analysis 
of  covariance  (ANCOVA),  utilizing  the  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS), 
was  employed  in  this  study  to  test  the  null  hypotheses: 

Hoi:  There  will  be  no  significant  difference 
(p  < .05)  between  the  self-reported,  self-esteem  inven- 
tory scores  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade 
experimental  group  receiving  the  treatment  program 
and  the  control  group  not  receiving  the  program. 

grade  experimental  group  receiving  the  treatment  pro- 
gram and  the  control  group  not  receiving  the  program. 

The  ANCOVA  analyzed  data  derived  from  both  instruments.  The  data 
from  each  instrument  were  analyzed  to  determine  1)  if  experimental 
group  scores  changed  significantly  when  compared  to  control  group 
scores,  and  2)  if  significant  differences  existed  on  any  of  the  sub- 
scales as  a result  of  the  treatment  program. 

The  unit  of  analysis  for  this  study  was  class  means  rather  than 
individual  subjects'  means.  Using  class  means  as  the  unit  of  analysis 
adjusts  for  the  probable  violation  of  the  assumption  of  independence 
among  subjects.  Since  the  treatment  program  specifies  that  students 
interact  in  a positive  peer  support  environment  (students  give  positive 
feedback  to  one  another  in  a public  setting),  it  cannot  be  assumed 


e will  be  no  significant  difference 
en  the  self-reported,  school  behavio 
is  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
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that  students  are  independent  of  each  other.  For  this  study  it  can 
be  assumed,  however,  that  classes  are  independent  of  each  other.  Con- 
sequently, the  class  rather  than  the  student  is  the  important  source 
of  variation. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RESULTS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effects  of  a 
treatment  program.  Validation,  on  the  self-reported,  self-esteem,  and 
school  behavior  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  students.  Previous 
chapters  established  a rationale  for  the  study,  reviewed  literature 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  outlined  research  procedures.  This 
chapter  will  present  statistical  analyses  of  results  for  this  study 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  described  in  Chapter  III. 


Resulting  Sample 

Data  for  analysis  were  obtained  through  use  of  the  Canadian  Self- 
Esteem  Inventory  for  Children  (CSEI)  and  the  Behavior-In-School  Inven- 
tory (BISI).  Pre-  and  posttests  on  both  the  CSEI  and  BISI  instruments 
were  completed  by  277  students,  136  in  the  experimental  group  and  141 
in  the  control  group.  Analysis  of  variance  (p  < .05)  was  computed  to 
determine  pretest  differences  on  all  subscale  and  total  scores  for  both 
instruments.  Results  are  reported  in  Table  V.  There  were  no  signifi- 
cant differences  on  any  pretest  variable  for  the  experimental  or  control 
group.  Adjusted  mean  scores  for  the  experimental  and  control  groups  on 
the  CSEI  pre-  and  posttests  can  be  found  in  Table  VI,  and  in  Table  VII 
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TABLE 


ANOVA  RESULTS  FOR  PRETEST  DIFFERENCES  ON  SUBSCALE  AND  TOTAL 
SCORES  FOR  THE  CSEI  AND  BISI 


Scale  F Value  p 


CSEI 


Self-esteem  general  .56  .48 
Self-esteem  interpersonal  1.35  .29 
Self-esteem  school  related  .38  .56 


Total  Self-Esteem  1.18  .32 


BISI 

1.12  .33 

.18  .69 

.00  .97 


Total  School  Behavior  .75  .42 
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TABLE  VI 

ADJUSTED  MEANS  FOR  SELF-ESTEEM 


Group  I Group  II  Grade 

Treatment  Control  Total 


TABLE  VII 


ADJUSTED  MEANS  FOR  SCHOOL  BEHAVIOR 


Group  1 Group  II  Grade 

Treatment  Control  Total 


Group 

Total 


TB' 


BC 

BT 


TB 

BS 

BC 

BT 


TB 

BS 

BC 

BT 


the  BISI  pre-  and  posttests.  Analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA) 


used  as  the  statistical  tool  to  compute  the  findings  on  both  instru- 

Test  of  significance  for  the  relationship  between  the  CSEI  pretest 

scales,  as  well  as  the  self-esteem  total  score  were  all  shown  to  be 
statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level.  However,  the  relationship 

was  not  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  relationship 
between  the  BISI  pre-  and  posttests  on  all  subscales  and  the  total  score 
were  statistically  non-significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Findings  Related  to  the  Hypotheses 

A first  step  in  an  analysis  of  covariance  is  to  test  for  the 
homogeneity  of  regression  slopes.  The  test  for  homogeneity  of  regres- 
sion slopes  was  made  for  each  subscale  and  total  score  on  the  CSEI  and 
BISI.  However,  the  assumption  cannot  be  tested  because  of  the  sample 
size  (only  two  classes  per  group,  n = 6). 

In  analyzing  Hypothesis  1 and  2,  ANCOVA  was  computed  for  the  total 
scores  on  both  instruments.  For  Hypothesis  I,  ANCOVA  was  computed  for 
three  separate  subscales  on  the  Canadian  Self-Esteem  Inventory  as  well: 
(la)  general  self-esteem,  (lb)  interpersonal-peer  self-esteem,  and 
(lc)  school  related  self-esteem.  In  addition,  ANCOVA  was  computed  for 
Hypothesis  1 to  determine  if  there  was  an  interaction  effect  between 
groups  and  grade  levels  on  the  subscale  and  total  self-esteem  scores. 

For  Hypothesis  2,  ANCOVA  was  computed  for  three  subscales  on  the 


s of  covariance  for  gi 


lias! 


ii  1 
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Table  IX  reports  the  analysis  of  covariance  of  group  x grade  inter- 
action for  the  same  previous  CSEI  subscale  and  total  scores.  No  sig- 
nificant interaction  effect  at  p < .05  for  group  x grade  was  found  for 
any  self-esteem  subscale  or  for  the  total  self-esteem  score  for  stu- 
dents in  the  experimental  group.  Therefore,  Hypothesis  Id  is  not 


TABLE  IX 

ANCOVA  RESULTS  OF  GROUP  X GRADE  INTERACTION  FOR 
SUBSCALE  AND  TOTAL  SELF-ESTEEM  SCORES 


Self-esteem  general  3.44  .15 
Self-esteem  interpersonal -peer  1.85  .25 
Self-esteem  school  related  0.19  .84 


Total  Self-Esteem  2.67  .16 


Hypothesis  2 


There  will  be  no  significant  difference  {p  > .05) 
between  the  total  school  behavior  scores  of  third, 

program  and  those  who  do  not. 


ference  (p  > .05)  between 
scores  of  third,  fourth,  ai 
the  validation  program  and 


Hypothesis  2b.  There  will  be  no  significant  dif- 
ference  (p  > .05)  between  the  compliance  (subscale) 
scores  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  graders  who  receive 
the  Validation  program  and  those  who  do  not. 


Hypothesis  2c.  There  will  t 
ference  (p  > .05)  between  the  tea 

the  Validation  program  and  those 


significant  dif- 
:on tact  (subscale) 
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Hypothesis  2d.  There  will  be  no  Interaction  (p  > .05) 
between  the  treatment  groups  and  grade  levels  on  the  subscale 
and  total  school  behavior  scores. 

Hypothesis  2 was  tested  by  administering  the  Validation  program 
to  all  students  in  the  experimental  group.  If  this  hypothesis  was  to 
be  rejected,  school  behavior  scores  would  be  significantly  higher  for 
students  in  the  experimental  group. 

Table  VII  lists  the  adjusted  means  for  the  total  school  behavior 
scores  (TB)  as  well  as  adjusted  means  for  the  three  subscales  on  the 
BISI:  (a)  studiousness  (BS),  (b)  compliance  (BC),  and  (c)  teacher 
contact  (BT). 

Table  X reports  the  analysis  of  covariance  for  group  (experimental, 
control)  for  the  four  means  on  the  BISI:  studiousness,  compliance, 
teacher  contact,  and  total  school  behavior.  The  ANCOVA  was  computed 
to  determine  whether  posttest  school  behavior  scores  for  any  of  the 
subscales  as  well  as  the  total  score  changed  significantly  more  for  the 
experimental  group  than  the  control  group  as  a result  of  the  treatment 


TABLE  X 

ANCOVA  RESULTS  OF  GROUP  (EXPERIMENTAL,  CONTROL) 
FOR  SUBSCALE  AND  TOTAL  SCHOOL  BEHAVIOR  SCORES 


Value 


Studiousness 
Compl iance 
Teacher  Contact 


.94 

.94 


.98 


Total 


0.02 


.90 


AN“^SclLEL^D°TO^rSC^^ABlHl!JToRA^ORESFOR 


Scale 

F Value 

P 

SSL 

i 

1 

Total  School  Behavior 

.32 

.74 
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As  a result  both  null  hypotheses  ere  not  rejected. 


Hypothesis  1 


Do  not  reject. 

There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (p  > .06) 
between  the  self-reported,  self-esteem  inventory  scores 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  experimental  group 
receiving  the  treatment  program.  Validation,  and  the 
control  group  not  receiving  the  program. 

Hypothesis  2 


There  will  be  no  significant  difference  (p  > .05) 
between  the  self-reported,  school  behavior  inventory 
scores  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  experimental 
group  receiving  the  treatment  program.  Validation,  and 
the  control  group  not  receiving  the  program. 


CHAPTER 


DISCUSSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  a treatment 
program,  known  as  Validation,  would  influence  the  self-esteem  and 


school  behavior  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grade  students.  Research 
was  conducted  to  test  two  hypotheses.  The  first  hypothesis  stated 
that  no  differences  would  exist  between  the  self-esteem  scores  for 
experimental  and  control  groups  as  a result  of  the  treatment  program. 
This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  randomly  assigning  classrooms  to  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  and  then  analyzing  pre-  and  posttest 
scores  on  the  Canadian  Self-Esteem  Inventory.  The  second  hypothesis 
tested  stated  that  no  differences  would  exist  between  the  school  be- 
havior scores  for  experimental  or  control  groups  as  a result  of  the 


treatment  program.  The 
except  analyses  of  pre- 
Behavior-ln-School  Inven 
in  the  study,  136  in  the 
group.  Using  ANCOVA  to 


second  hypothesis  was  tested  like  hypothesis  1, 
and  posttest  scores  were  taken  from  the 
itory.  A total  of  277  students  participated 
) experimental  group,  and  141  in  the  control 
test  both  hypotheses,  insufficient  evidence 
hypothesis.  This  chapter  includes  a discussion. 
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Dlscussion 

This  study  hypothesized  that  positive  self-esteem  and  school  be- 
havior scores  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  would  be  influenced  by 
a treatment  program.  Validation.  However,  no  significant  difference  in 
self-esteem  or  school  behavior  scores  were  found  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups.  Furthermore,  no  significant  interaction  between 
group  x grade  was  found  for  self-esteem  or  school  behavior  scores.  There- 
fore, both  null  hypotheses  are  retained. 

Although  this  study  was  designed  consistent  with  the  social  inter- 
action theory,  the  results  offer  insufficient  evidence  to  support  the 
assertion  that  one's  self-esteem  evolves  through  the  social  inter- 
actions and  evaluative  feedback  from  others  (generally,  “significant 
others").  Consequently,  evidence  for  any  conclusion  from  this  study 


In  designing  this  study  care  was  taken  In  development  of  the  treat- 
ment program,  in  teacher  instructions  and  monitoring  of  the  program, 
and  in  providing  an  appropriate  research  design.  No  obvious  internal 


validity  problem  appears  to  exist.  Neither  does  there  appear  to  be  a 
problem  with  the  reliability  of  the  measuring  instruments  used  or  the 
statistical  procedure  used  to  test  the  hypotheses,  either  of  which 
might  reduce  the  power  of  the  experiment. 

However,  several  limiting  factors  might  be  noted  in  this  study: 

1.  The  Validation  program  may  not  be  consistent  enough  with  the 
social  interaction  theory  on  the  “significant  other"  variable.  The 
program  does  not  identify  in  advance  and  operate  around  those  indi- 
viduals (others)  one  perceives  as  “significant."  Instead,  the  program 
Involves  all  students  and  adults  affiliated  with  the  classroom.  As  a 
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consequence,  it  is  likely  students  interact  socially  and  receive  evalu- 
ative feedback  from  those  who,  sometimes,  are  not  necessarily  perceived 
as  “significant  others.”  It  is  not  assumed  that  for  every  instance  in 
which  the  Validation  program  occurs,  the  program  is  totally  consistent 
with  the  social  interaction  theory. 

respondents  are  not  totally  honest.  Perhaps  students  answer  questions 
according  to  their  perceptions  of  the  social  acceptability  of  the 
response  rather  than  according  to  their  "true"  beliefs.  We  cannot  be 
certain  self-report  measures  accurately  reflect  the  true  self-esteem 
or  school  behavior  of  a youngster.  It  may  be,  as  Purkey  (1970)  claims, 
that  self-esteem  studies  are  in  fact  studies  of  the  “self-report"  of 
self-esteem.  The  self-report  may  be  merely  what  the  youngster  is 
able  to,  willing  to,  pressed  or  cajoled  into  responding.  There  is  no 
guarantee  the  self-report  and  true  self-esteem  (or  school  behavior) 
are  equivalent. 

3.  From  the  researcher's  point  of  view,  those  teachers  of  experi- 
mental classes  who  appeared  to  have  positive  or  high  personal  self- 
esteem, to  be  learner  supportive,  encouraging  to  and  positive  with 
youngsters,  also  appeared  to  have  fewer  problems  with  and  little  un- 
certainty about  implementing  the  program.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
experimental  teachers  who  appeared  less  confident  in  themselves,  dis- 
couraging to  and  negative  with  youngsters,  also  appeared  to  have 
difficulty  implementing  and  operating  the  program.  For  example,  one 
teacher  remarked  that  students'  validations  “went  on  too  long.  I hated 
to  write  them.  It  took  too  long  for  me  to  write  one."  This  particular 
observation  is  subjective  evaluation  on  the  part  of  the  researcher  and 
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random  assignment  of  teachers  to  the  control  and  experimental  groups 
controls  for  teacher  differences.  It  Is  not  guaranteed  that  for  small 
groups  (six  teachers  In  the  experimental  group  and  six  in  the  control 
group)  teacher  personal  self-esteem  differences  will  also  be  controlled. 

upon  youngsters'  self-esteem  regardless  of,  or  in  addition  to,  any 
treatment  program.  Patterson  (1973:125)  believes,  "The  concepts  which 
the  teacher  has  of  the  children  become  the  concepts  which  the  children 
come  to  have  of  themselves."  In  addition,  Blume  (1965)  found  that  when 
teachers  had  high  self-esteem,  their  students  were  influenced  to  rate 
themselves  high  in  self-esteem  as  well.  Spaulding  (1965)  also  found 
that  self-concepts  of  elementary  school  youngsters  were  apt  to  be 
higher  and  more  positive  in  classrooms  where  the  teacher  was  well 
rounded,  flexible,  and  learner  supportive.  These  observations  suggest 
the  important  variable  for  enhancing  student  self-esteem  may  be  the 
positive  perceptions,  high  regard,  and  personal  valuing  teachers  have 
for  students,  all  of  which  may  imply  a teacher  who  has  high  self-esteem. 

5.  Although  both  the  CSEI  (Canadian)  and  the  BISI  (British) 
instruments  used  in  this  study  have  established  validity  and  reliability, 
they  are  relatively  new  instruments  to  the  American  coumunity.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  researcher  changed  some  wording  of  some  of  the 

To  the  best  of  the  researcher's  knowledge,  few  American  research 
studies  have  employed  either  of  the  two  instruments  used  in  this  study. 
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Items  in  the  CSEI.  The  teachers  explained  that  many  of  their  students 
had  difficulty  understanding  those  items  using  the  words  "never"  and 
"always,"  especially  the  word  “never”  (e.g.,  "I  am  never  shy."  “I 
always  tell  the  truth. “)•  Students  appeared  to  become  confused  about 
how  to  answer  some  of  these  items  "yes"  or  “no."  Of  the  fifty  items, 
seven  used  the  word  "never,"  two  used  the  word  "always."  Teachers 
also  expressed  several  students  did  not  understand  the  word  "trust” 
in  item  number  eleven,  "I  have  very  little  trust  in  myself." 

6.  Because  the  class  is  the  unit  of  analysis  in  this  study, 
results  may  not  show  the  fine  distinction  of  self-esteem  growth  for 
those  youngsters  who  initially  may  have  been  low  in  self-esteem.  Such 
subtle  growth  for  some  students  may  not  be  detected  when  the  class  is 
used  as  the  unit  of  analysis. 

Recommendations 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  study  the  following  recommendations 
for  future  research  and  activities  are  offered: 

1.  Additional  research  on  the  theory  of  self-esteem  and  school 
behavior  is  needed.  Divergent  theories  of  self-esteem  persist  and  the 
existing  research  on  self-concept/self-esteem  is  not  solidified. 

Prewitt  (1979)  notes  there  are  many  studies  which  are  unreplicated 
and  various  tests  which  measure  self-concept  but  very  little  theory. 

For  example,  Duval  and  Wicklund's  (1972)  theory  of  "objective 
self-awareness"  (OSA)  claims  that  at  times  an  individual's  self-concept 
is  determined  by  focusing  attention  only  on  the  self,  that  is,  becoming 
the  object  of  his/her  own  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  Scheirer 
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and  Kraut  (1979)  specify  that  a combined  behaviorist  plus  social  inter- 
action theory  “accounts"  for  the  development  of  self-esteem.  Moreover, 
Robinson  (1981)  recently  claims  to  have  found  that  self-concept  of 
ability  is  causally  influenced  by  achievement  and  by  feedback  from 
significant  others.  As  Street  (1980)  and  Jones  and  Nisbett  (1971) 
point  out,  there  are  other  theories  (unlike  the  social  interactionist 
theory)  which  do  not  insist  that  others'  evaluations  are  the  major 
source  of  one's  self-esteem.  Until  additional  research  is  conducted 
and  studies  are  replicated  testing  each  theory  or  combination  of 
theories,  the  theory  base  of  self-concept/self-esteem  remains  uncertain 
As  a consequence,  programs  intended  to  improve  self-esteem  may  not  be 
guaranteed. 

school  behavior  should  not  be  discarded  as  methods  for  helping  students 
social  and  personal  growth.  However,  future  research  might  benefit 
not  only  fran  testing  specific  theories  but  from  identifying,  prior 
to  any  treatment  program,  those  students  most  in  need  of  improving 
self-esteem  and  school  behavior.  Programs  might  then  be  administered 
to  those  identified  as  most  needy.  Perhaps  more  noticeable  results 
could  be  obtained. 

3.  Additional  research  is  needed  to  determine  how  best  to 
measure  self-esteem  and  school  behavior.  Until  we  can  be  certain  of 
theory  we  cannot  be  certain  of  appropriate  measurements.  8ecause 
self-esteem  is  a construct,  trying  to  establish  or  determine  behavior 
patterns  consistent  with  a measuring  process  for  all  youngsters  is 
problematic.  For  example,  Quandt  (1973)  suggests  that  a more  appro- 
priate measure  of  self-esteem  and  behavior  may  be  observations  of 


students  by  outside  observers  trained  to  assess  behaviors  such  as 
self-talk  (things  one  says  about  oneself).  Interactions  (and  lack  of 
them)  with  others,  and  the  evidence  of  peer  evaluations.  In  addition, 
we  need  to  be  certain  that  the  preponderance  of  current  measures  of 
self-esteem  and  school  behavior  (self-report)  are  accurate  measures  of 
one's  true  self-esteem  and  school  behavior. 

4.  Research  should  be  conducted  to  test  for  concurrent  validity 
for  the  Behavior-In-School  Inventory  and  the  Classroom  Behavior  Rating 
Scale  (CBRS)  (Reynolds,  Desotto,  S Bentley,  1977).  Vounjnan  (1979) 
noted  there  was  no  equivalent  measure  available  to  test  the  BISI  for 
concurrent  validity. 

5.  When  developing  programs  to  improve  self-esteem  or  behavior 
In  general,  consideration  should  be  given  to  extend  programs  beyond 
just  the  school  environment.  Perhaps  school  program  effects  are 
diminished  where  there  is  a discrepancy  between  school  and  home  environ- 
ments. If  the  home  environment  is  significantly  different  than  the 
school  environment,  and  if  the  home  environment  provides  more  frequent 
reinforcement,  results  of  school  programs  may  be  diminished.  If  a 
youngster's  self-esteem  and  general  behavior  develops  in  a culture 

(be  it  school  or  home)  which  defines  the  youngster  as  unliked,  unworthy, 
and  unsuccessful  (and  that  environment  exerts  greater  reinforcement 

6.  Future  research  needs  to  determine  whether  or  not,  as  Purkey 
(1978)  claims,  there  is  a conservative  nature  (and  perhaps  inherent 
inhibitor)  of  self-esteem.  Purkey  (1978:31)  says,  “One  of  the  probable 
reasons  for  the  apparent  failure  of  many  school  programs  designed  to 
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'enhance,'  'build,'  or  'modify'  students'  perceptions  of  themselves 
is  their  tendency  to  overlook  the  conservative  nature  of  self-concept." 
Whether  a perception  is  poor  or  positive,  Purkey  believes  students 
tend  to  cling  to  these  perceptions  and  act  accordingly.  Sane  studies 

deny  it  when  they  meet  with  unexpected  success  (Aronson  & Carlsmith, 
1962;  Curtis,  Zanna,  & Campbell,  1975;  Hann,  1963;  Mettee,  1971). 

7.  Additional  research  needs  to  be  conducted  on  the  Validation 
program.  Apart  from  replicating  the  study,  perhaps  with  more  popular 
instruments  such  as  the  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Inventory  or  the 
Plers-Harris  Self-Esteem  Scale,  and  the  Classroom  Behavior  Rating 
Scale  (CBRS)  (Reynolds,  Desetto,  3 Bentley,  1977),  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Validation  program  be  evaluated  for  the  unanticipated  side 
effects  the  researcher  and  teachers  perceived  were  a result  of  the 
program.  The  unanticipated  side  effects  of  the  program  included 

a.  a resulting  variety  of  unsolicited  student  writing  styles 
and  organizational  patterns  ("Most  of  my  students  wound  up 
writing  some  type  of  poetry  along  the  way.'1); 

b.  a variety  of  artistic  expressions  in  the  way  youngsters 
physically  constructed  their  validations  of  others  (“I 
enjoyed  watching  the  different  creations  they  came  up  with 

c.  observations  that  suggested  students  were  self-motivated  both 

would  do  something  artistically  that  they  would  never  do 
otherwise,  even  in  art  class.  I believe  Validation  stimu- 
lates creativity."  “Arnold  couldn't  write  two  sentences  at 


students 
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opportunity  to  become  more  observant  of  others  one  did  not  know 
so  well. 

8.  Perhaps  other  variables,  suggested  by  the  unanticipated  side 
effects,  teacher  and  researcher  observations  and  reflected  thought, 
should  be  evaluated  in  a subsequent  study  of  Validation.  Specific 
variables  such  as  cooperation;  appreciation,  concern,  compassion, 
acceptance  and  tolerance  of  others;  general  writing  and  vocabulary 
achievement;  creativity;  and  ease  of  speaking  in  front  of  others  should 
be  considered  for  evaluation.  Rather  than  general  self-esteem  and 

variables  to  study.  It  could  be  that  Validation  has  a greater  impact 
on  the  other-directed  self  than  the  personal  self. 


APPENDIX 


CANADIAN  SELF-ESTEEM  INVENTORY 
(Battle,  1976) 


11.  I have  very  little  trust  in  myself. 


11. 


I am  doing  as  well  in  school  a 
I usually  fail  when  I try  to  d 
I have  never  taken  anything  th 


I would  like  to. 
something  important, 
t didn't  belong 


all. 


I often  feel  ashamed  of  myself. 

Boys  and  girls  usually  choose  me  to 
I usually  can  take  care  of  myself. 

I am  a failure  at  school. 

I find  it  hard  to  make  up  my  mind  ar 
I never  get  angry. 

I often  feel  that  I am 
1 have  many  friends  about  my  own  age. 
Host  boys  and  girls  are  better  than  I 
Most  boys  and  girls  are  smarter  than 
I like  everyone  I know. 

Children  pick  on  me  very  often. 

I like  to  play  with  children  younger  1 
called  on  by  my  teacher  1 


questions, 
would  change  many  things  al 


I am  as  happy  as  most  boys  and  girls. 

I can  do  things  as  well  as  other  boys  and  girls. 
I often  feel  like  quitting  school. 

I worry  a lot. 

When  I have  something  to  say  I usually  say  it. 

I never  worry  about  anything. 

as  most  boys  and  girls. 


YES  NO 
YES  NO 

YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 

YES  NO 

YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 


looking 
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39.  Other  children  are  mean  to  me. 

40.  I know  myself  very  well. 

'41.  I am  doing  the  best  school  work  that  I can. 

42.  People  can  depend  on  me  to  keep  my  promises. 

43.  1 always  tell  the  truth. 

44.  I need  more  friends. 

45.  I always  know  what  to  say  to  people. 

46.  My  teacher  feels  that  1 am  not  good  enough. 

47.  1 never  do  anything  wrong. 

48.  Most  boys  and  girls  are  stronger  than  I am. 

49.  I am  proud  of  my  school  work. 

50.  I am  never  unhappy. 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 
YES  NO 


50 


YES  NO 


APPENDIX  B 


BEHAVIOR- IN-SCHOOL  INVENTORY 
(Youngman,  1979) 


These  questions  are  about  different  things  you  do  in  school.  Read 
them  very  carefully.  Answer  them  by  putting  a ring  around  the  answer 
you  want,  YES  or  NO.  When  you  have  finished,  check  to  make  sure  you 
haven't  missed  any. 


1.  Do  you  often  look  out  of  the  classroom  window? 

2.  Have  you  had  things  taken  from  you  by  the  teacher? 

3.  Is  your  work  usually  neat? 

4.  Do  you  nearly  always  answer  if  the  teacher  asks  you 
a question? 

5.  Do  you  often  talk  to  the  person  next  to  you  in 
class? 

6.  Do  you  sometimes  run  errands  for  the  teacher? 

7.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  sit  still  for  a long 

8.  Is  your  writing  easy  to  read? 

9.  Do  your  books  get  messy  quickly? 

‘ 10.  Are  you  often  late  for  your  lessons  or  your  group? 
•'ll.  Are  you  usually  quiet  in  class? 

12.  Do  you  nearly  always  put  your  hand  up  if  a teacher 
asks  a question? 


1.  YES  NO 

2.  YES  NO 

3.  YES  NO 

4.  YES  NO 

5.  YES  NO 

6.  YES  NO 

7.  YES  NO 

8.  YES  NO 

9.  YES  NO 

10.  YES  NO 

11.  YES  NO 

12.  YES  NO 
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DO  you  sometimes  daydream? 

Have  you  nearly  always  got  a pen  or  pencil  with 

Are  you  punished  by  a teacher  often? 

Do  you  always  do  your  homework? 

Have  you  been  in  any  fights  in  school? 

Have  you  often  dropped  or  spilled  things  in  class? 
Do  you  walk  quietly  about  the  school? 

When  the  teacher  is  talking,  do  you  always  pay 
attention? 

Do  you  ever  ask  the  teacher  questions? 

Can  you  keep  working  for  a long  time? 

Do  you  usually  have  all  the  books  and  other  things 
you  need  for  your  lessons? 

Do  you  sometimes  leave  work  unfinished? 

Do  you  mostly  work  on  your  own? 

Do  you  ever  push  other  boys  or  girls  around? 

If  you  can't  work,  do  you  ask  the  teacher  for 
help? 

Do  you  often  ask  to  leave  the  room? 

Do  you  always  do  as  you  are  told  without 
complaining? 

Do  you  answer  back  i f the  teacher  tel 1 s you  off? 

Do  you  sometimes  start  laughing  or  giggling 

Do  you  sometimes  shout  out  answers  before  you 
are  asked? 

Do  you  always  ask  for  help  if  you  get  stuck  with 

Do  you  always  ask  the  teacher  before  you  leave 
your  place? 


13.  YES  NO 

14.  YES  NO 

15.  YES  NO 

16.  YES  NO 

17.  YES  NO 

18.  YES  NO 

19.  YES  NO 

20.  YES  NO 

21.  YES  NO 

22.  YES  NO 

23.  YES  NO 

24.  YES  NO 

25.  YES  NO 

26.  YES  NO 

27.  YES  NO 

28.  YES  NO 

29.  YES  NO 

30.  YES  NO 

31.  YES  NO 

32.  YES  NO 

33.  YES  NO 

34.  YES  NO 
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WORD  CHANGES,  DELETIONS,  ADDITIONS  ON  THE 
BEHAVIOR-IN-SCHOOL  INVENTORY 


(original)  Do  you  nearly  always  answer  if  teacher  asks 
you  a question? 

(change)  Do  you  nearly  always  answer  if  the  teacher  asks 

(original)  Do  your  books  get  scruffy  quickly? 

(change)  Do  your  books  get  messy  quickly? 

(original)  Are  you  often  late  for  your  lessons? 

(change)  Are  you  often  late  for  your  lessons  or  your  group? 
(original)  Have  you  nearly  always  got  a pen  or  biro  with 

(change)  Have  you  nearly  always  got  a pen  or  pencil  with 

(original)  Have  you  been  punished  by  a teacher  quite 
often? 

(change)  Are  you  punished  by  a teacher  often? 

(original)  Do  you  ever  push  other  boys  or  girls  about? 
(change)  Do  you  ever  push  other  boys  or  girls  around? 


APPENDIX  D 


SAMPLING  OF  STUDENT  COMMENTS  FROM 
VALIDATIONS  OF  OTHERS 


I like  your  style. 

You  are  cheerful  and  helpful. 

You  are  responsible. 

Everyone  is  glad  you  are  in  our  class. 

People  can  trust  you. 

I like  the  way  you  play  on  the  playground. 

You're  generous  to  people  all  the  time. 

You  don't  hurt  other  people's  feelings. 

You  are  confident. 

You  have  lots  of  pizazze. 

You  brighten  up  our  class. 

You  are  special. 

You  are  a good  dictionary  when  it  canes  to  words. 

You  don't  brag  or  shout  out  loud  in  school,  which  makes  you  a good 

I could  write  a story  about  all  the  good  things  you  do. 

You  are  just  like  a hamburger  on  a bun. 

You  are  charitable  and  radiant. 

You  are  very  caring. 

I am  sure  your  parents  are  impressed  with  the  work  you  bring  home. 
You  have  very  interesting  feelings. 

You  remind  me  of  a ball  of  sunshine. 

If  someone  needed  a friend  they  would  turn  to  you. 

You  remind  me  of  the  song  "Happiness." 

You  do  your  work  like  a magic  bunny. 

You  remind  me  of  a garden. 

I would  have  to^use  all  the  paper  in  the  world  to  validate  you. 

I love  you  with  all  my  heart. 

I wish  you  could  live  with  us  forever  and  ever. 

I want  to  thank  you  for  saying  nice  things  to  me. 


I love  you  a number  no  one  knows  how  to  say. 

When  we  listen  to  you  we  hear  an  intelligent  person. 

I wish  your  face  could  be  on  a penny. 

If  you  were  a flower  I would  take  you  to  wear  on  my  suit.  I 
would  give  you  the  purest  water. 

You  remind  me  of  a humning  bird. 
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If  I 
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You  make  everyone  happy. 

There  are  so  many  good  things  to  say  about  you  that 
them  all  my  mind  would  explode. 

Butterflies  are  beautiful,  but  not  like  you. 

When  I was  sick  and  not  feeling  well  I would  think  of 

You  make  me  feel  so  happy  I feel  like  crying. 

You  are  undaunted,  unique,  considerate,  always  merry. 
You  sort  things  out  fairly. 


had  to  write 
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Dry  Oock  Company.  In  1966  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
with  a B.S.  in  English  education.  After  teaching  at  Homer  L.  Ferguson 
High  School  In  Newport  News,  Virginia,  for  three  years,  he  moved  to 
Peoria,  Illinois,  and  obtained  an  M.A.  in  speech  coomunicatlon  from 
Bradley  University  in  1971. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  Mr.  Pirkle  was  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  speech  and  Director  of  Forensics  at  West  Virginia  University  in 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  At  WVU  he  was  also  the  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  Interscholastic  Forensics  High  School  League,  associate 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty,  and  a university  advisor. 

In  1974,  Mr.  Pirkle  accepted  a position  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Defense  Overseas  Dependents  Schools  in  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

In  1975,  he  accepted  a position  as  principal  and  teacher  at  Uden 
American  Elementary  School  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  1978  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pirkle  were  granted  educational  leave  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  Schools.  In  1979,  Mr.  Pirkle  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee— Chattanooga,  with  an  M.A.  in  educational 
administration  and  supervision. 
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In  the  fall  of  1979  Mr.  Pirkle  began  studies  for  the  Ooctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  the  Instricutional  Leadership  and  Support  Depart- 
ment of  the  Curriculum  and  Instruction  Division  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  He  will  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  August  1982. 

In  the  fall  of  1981,  Mr.  Pirkle  accepted  the -principal ship  of 
Little  Rissington  American  School  in  Gloucestershire  County,  England. 
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